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NOTES OF A TOUR IN MOUNT LEBANON, 



AND TO THE 



EASTERN SIDE OF LAKE HULEH. 



'Abeih, June 29, 1849. 
Your back already aches, doubtless, with the weary 
march I promised you, over hot plain and lofty hill, on 
our tour among the crusaders' castles, and other antiquities 
of this land. But give your girdle a pull, tighten your 
saddle-girths, put a thicker heffiyeh around your hat, and 
mount. K. is on her prancing pony, Mrs. T. is on the lank, 
thin-chested, but deep-chested moimtain-horse, Mr. T. has 
mounted kicking Sa'da, and I am aloft on tibn- devouring 
Mahjub. We barely crossed the plain the first day, and at 
night stopt at Khan el-Ghudir, two hours from Beirut. The 
next day, we reached Sidon, and pitched near one of the 
city gates. The next day, we took the road to Tyre for one 
hour, and then turned toward the mountains. We entered 
the hills, in one hour and a half from Sidon, at the Wady 
Zahrany, or Flowery Valley, in which the stream of that 
name winds among abundant oleanders. In three hours 
from Sidon, we reached Khan Mohammed 'Aly ; and de- 
scending to drink from the fountain, we saw over it, on an 
inverted stone, the following : 

XAIPE 4>IAWNkf* 

There are no ruins at this spot ; but five minutes farther 
on, tombs, wells, and foundations, mark the site of a town. 
Hence, our road wound around low valleys, wooded with 
stunted oaks and various shrubby growths. At length we 

* This inscription may be read, either #atp£ •fAuw.'&i, or, supposing the 
stone-cutter to have put w for o by mistake, £aTp£ •fu'kavixi, the common form 
on ancient Greek sepulchral monuments. Comm. of Publ. 
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emerged, went through the considerable village of Nuba- 
tiyeh et-Tahta, or Nubatiyeh the lower, and near Nubatiyeh 
el-Foka, or Nubatiyeh the upper, past a little mud-pool 
where cattle were slaking their thirst, and past the small 
village of Kurnun, and up the steep ledge which is crowned 
with the castle of Belfort of the crusaders, the Kul'at Belad 
esh-Shukif of the Arabs. We slept by the gate, after rum- 
maging the old castle, even to its chapel at the top, a famous 
old robber's nest, for the surrender of which without a 
blow the Arab historians are especially grateful and devout; 
and doubtless much of the precious time and blood of the 
Arabs would have been expended, had the thick-headed 
Franks within been less credulous. Its strength, before 
the introduction of " villainous saltpetre," must have been 
formidable; and situated as it was above the crossing of 
the Litany, it must have been, of great service in defending 
the nice lands between it and the sea from the incursions 
of the Arabs. The prospect here is one of those extensive 
Lebanon views which often so strikingly combine the grand 
and beautiful. Old Mount Hermon, with snowy top, was 
East of us, and the intervening space was intersected with 
ridges, on one of which is Merj 'Ayun (Heb. }1*$); the 
castle of Banias (Caesarea Philippi) on its crag was over 
against us, and dimly seen in the distance; Hauran lay 
stretched South of Hermon. Just beneath us, crawled the 
Litany, like an immensely long, silvered serpent, winding 
at the base of the lofty precipice on which we were ; South 
and South- West, we saw the hills of Safed, and West, a 
green, rolling table-land, covered with wheat and barlej^, and 
sprinkled with villages, and seeming to end its diminishing 
undulations at the sea. On the North, we had our own 
mountain of the Druzes. The main castle had a great num- 
ber of rooms, packed around the ledge which it crowns. 
The whole is surrounded with a wide ditch ; and numerous 
large reservoirs, some even now used by the poor people 
below, showed the care taken to provide the garrison with 
water. The stable within the outer gates still has its stone 
mangers for the horses in good repair. A square fort on a 
crag five minutes South, once added to the defences of the 
place, and served Jezzar Pasha for a place to plant cannon, 
with which he battered the walls in the last siege of Kul'at 
esh-Shukif. A hill to the North of us was occupied two 
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years by Lady Esther Stanhope. The historical associa- 
tions, as well as the views on every side, brought together a 
strange assemblage of objects. How varied the scenes which 
had transpired here, between the invasion of the Israelites 
and this visit of American missionaries ! 

May 17. — We descended from our perch on Belfort, to 
Kumun, a poor village, and thence by a steep path to the 
bridge over the river Litany. Thence we ascended to Ku- 
lei'at, on the top of the first ridge from the river. Here 
we saw the lake Huleh, A or the Waters of Merom, and the 
beautiful meadows about 'Iyon. We turned out of our road 
to climb up to Merj 'Ayiin, on the second ridge from the 
river, and thence passed on under Abil, among hills and 
valleys formed by the intertangling of cross-spurs of Leba- 
non and Hermon. Some of these valleys were filled with 
olive trees, some with wheat and barley, some with bare 
limestone or chalky rock. We arrived at Khan Hasbeiya 
in four hours and a half from the castle. After sitting 
awhile on the branch of the Jordan which flows here, we 
rode along its edge, diverging to see the bitumen-pits or 
wells, saw the fountain-head, the farthest source, of the 
Jordan, and then turned up the vale to Hasbeiya. 

May 21/ — We left Hasbeiya for Banias, and in three hours 
and fifty minutes we were at Tell el-Kady, or the Hill of 
the judge, or the Hill of Dan, called also Ledden, which is 
said to be a corruption of Ed-Dan. Here is a large foun- 
tain, a little smaller than that at the head of the Orontes. 
It flows out at the base of a knoll, or low hill, of lava. The 
basin of the fountain we found full of buffaloes, as ugly 
looking fish as ever bathed. Thence we rode to Banias, in 
forty minutes. We went to the large fountain which gushes 
out below a cave, and climbed to the castle, by a clump of 
trees, still called trees of Hazor. All this I will not enlarge 
upon, as it is fully described by Mr. Thomson in an early 
volume of the Bibliotheca Sacra* which I advise you to see. 
The modern town is in a strong, but not extensive quad- 
rangle, which was the citadel in ancient times. The old city 
was on one side of this, and was large. 

May 22. — Kode out of the gate of the citadel, under a 
tower of great strength, crossed a branch of the Jordan on a 
bridge, and in five minutes passed a small round pool, from 

* See Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. iii, p. 184, ff. 
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which the walls of the old city extended down the slope. 
In forty minutes, we arrived at 'Am Fit, a small village. 
Our course hence lay on the western slope of a low hill of 
volcanic rock, the hill which borders the eastern side of the 
Huleh, and this part of the valley of the Jordan. It is cov- 
ered with low, scattered oaks, and sown in patches which 
are allowed to rest alternate years. The reason of this is, 
not that the soil is poor, but that "the lands are wide, and 
people few." In one hour and twenty minutes from 'Ain Fit, 
the oaks on our road ceased, except here and there a few ; 
but they extended far to the East, on the plain at the base 
of Hermon. We had been ascending obliquely and gradu- 
ally, and now passed the head of Wady Barakiyat. Some 
ruins lie at its mouth, on the plain of the Huleh. A con- 
ical eminence on our road-side, with a heap of stones, is 
called Burgh usheh, and another at the head of Wady Sri- 
wary. These are modern sites, and are deserted, as is this 
whole region, since Ibraham Pasha's day. It is called Ardh 
Sukeik. Our road here commanded a view of the plain 
and lake of Huleh, the hills of Safed, the site of Kadesh 
Naphthali, the castle of Hunin, the castle of Shukif, and 
old Hermon, with his wrinkles of age, and face smoothed 
with snow. In one hour and forty minutes from 'Ain Fit, we 
crossed Wady Balu'a, a shallow winter water-course, now 
dry, terminating in a ravine below. Here we entered on a 
fine and extensive plain, at a considerable elevation above 
the Huleh. Sukeik and Summak were on our left, about half 
an hour distant ; the former a modern ruin on an old site, 
the latter having buildings still standing, like those at Bara 
and in Hauran. Tell el-' Aram was about one hour to our 
left, that is, East of us, a finely rounded summit ; and a little 
more South, was Tell Abu Nedy. The plain we were on is 
a winter residence of Arabs of the Fadhl tribe, and their can- 
tonments were on every side of us. At the distance of two 
hours from Ain Fit, we began to descend a little, and in a 
quarter of an hour crossed Wady Hunth, a shallow channel 
now dry, and in another quarter of an hour, a similar chan- 
nel called Wady Grhorab. Tell Abu Nedy was now about 
half an hour to the East of us, and Gilboa, Tabor, and the 
mountains of Moab were in sight ; and soon we saw the Sea 
of Galilee, and the high table-land eastward from it, termin- 
ating in a bluff toward the sea. In two hours and forty -five 
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minutes from 'Am Fit, we were at 'Am Kawy, the first foun- 
tain we had seen on the plain, which is noAV wholly untilled 
for fear of Arabs. In three hours and five minutes, the 
village of MugMr was twenty minutes to our left, its land 
sown in part with maize. In twenty minutes more, we 
were just above Hafr, a small Moslem village, fifteen min- 
utes to our right. In four hours and twenty -five minutes 
from 'Ain Fit, we were at Kebu 'Alleikah, and the village 
of 'Alleikah was five minutes West of us ; it is deserted. 
We crossed a small valley, on the opposite side of which is 
a tomb, and continued our gentle descent, until, in five hours 
and forty minutes from 'Ain Fit, we entered the great road 
from Damascus to Egypt. Turning more to the West, and 
going down a steep descent for thirty-five minutes, we arrived 
at the Bridge of Jacob's daughters, over the Jordan. Cross- 
ing this stream, we pitched on its western bank.* 

We saw rice growing on the banks of the Jordan, which 
here has a swift current, and is some fifty or more feet wide. 
A mound, at the distance of a quarter of a mile down the 
stream, attracted my attention ; and on visiting it I found a 
long quadrangle on an elevated mound, surrounded by a 
strong, low wall. It is on the western bank, in a bend of 
the river, just where its current increases in velocity, as it 
rushes toward the narrow defile which conducts it to the 
Sea of Tiberias. The oblong enclosure seemed to measure 
twenty-five rods by ten rods, and has its entrance toward 
the South, and two openings in the side parapet-walls. On 
the river-side, I saw at the base of the parapet some old 
bevelled stones, as if in place. No columns were to be seen 
about it, and I know not its history. The natives call it 
Kusr 'Atra, or the Palace of 'Atra. 

May 23. — Left Mr. T. at Jisr Binat Ya'kub, or the Bridge 
of Jacob's daughters, and rode along the western bank of 
the Jordan, taking a northerly course. The stream is slug- 
gish above the bridge. For ten minutes, we rode in a nar- 
row vale, enclosed by banks about one hundred feet high, 

* The region we -went through East of lake Huleh, had not been visited 
before. We chose it not from any idea of seeing much, but that we might 
know just what there is to be seen. The maps of that region are wrong. A 
party which passed here later in the season, found it dry enough to admit of 
their travelling by the water's edge, and they say there is not a village, or a 
ruin, to he found there, — nothing but places of Arab encampment. 

vol. ii. 31 
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and then emerged into a broad plain. The stones in our 
path were all trap, as yesterday, and the earth was black 
from the crumbling of the volcanic rock. In fifteen min- 
utes, we crossed a dry channel and Dureijat was about eight 
minutes distant to our right, on a knoll on the eastern bank, 
the river being between us. In twenty-eight minutes, we 
reached the lake Huleh, the river being five minutes East 
of us all the way, hugging the base of the eastern hills, 
while the plain to the West was some two and a half hours 
wide. A thick growth of reeds obscures the exit of the 
stream. Our road inclined to the left, and at the distance 
of forty minutes from the bridge, we reached Tuleil, a low 
hill with some huts, on the shore of the lake. In one hour 
from the bridge, we passed a similar hill, with also a few 
houses near it. These our guide called Murutiyeh, and the 
hill, Tell Balis. In one hour and ten minutes from the 
bridge, we were at the south-western angle of the lake ; and 
in eight minutes more, we passed 'Almaniyeh, a small ham- 
let. We soon arrived at the border of the plain, and passed 
a brisk mill-stream, with Mellahah on our right. Our road 
now lay northward, and at the foot of the hills on the west- 
ern border of the valley. At the distance of one hour and 
thirty-five minutes from the bridge, we turned abruptly to 
the left, into the mountains, and after some very rough 
climbing, even for these regions, we reached Yusha', in three 
hours from the bridge. Yusha' is the place where, as we 
were assured by a follower of Aly, Joshua, the son of Nun, 
was slain in battle ! His tomb is on the spot, and a small 
mosque has been erected over it. There is no village here, 
and nothing but the mosque and its keeper's dwelling. The 
place is much visited by the Metawileh ; an embroidered 
cloth covers the tomb, a gift from Egypt. The most extra- 
ordinary ornament, to my eye, was a rude picture of an 
armed horseman leading a horse, a strange object in a Mos- 
lem's place of prayer, as he will not even put a face on a 
coin. The keeper said we were his first Frank visitors. 

In three hours and five minutes from the bridge, we 
reached Kades, or Kadesh Naphthali, a city of refuge of old. 
It is on a rocky ridge above a beautiful plain. We stopped 
at a ruined structure a few minutes distant from the village, 
and below it. It is about thirty -five feet square, and seems 
once to have been covered with a dome. It has vaults, now 
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used, as probably of old, for places of sepulture. Numer- 
ous large and small sarcophagi are near it, and a ruined 
temple, with, part of its walls and one ornamented door-post 
standing. It is on a low hill, of which the edges are smoothed 
and the top levelled. Corinthian capitals and broken col- 
umns lie scattered about it. Tombs are cut in the rock oil 
the eastern and northern border of the hill. The mountain- 
spur on which the modern village stands, has a steep slope 
on all sides, except where it is attached to the main hill. 
There, a shallow excavation, natural or artificial, defended 
it from attack. Its sides have been apparently pared off, 
and its point rounded, and its top levelled. The whole top 
was once covered with buildings, and this doubtless was the 
strong hold. A few capitals and columns of the Corinthian 
order are scattered through the village, and a large number 
of hewn stones. Leaving Kadesh we went northward across 
the fine plain, and reached the base of the hill on its border 
in twenty -five minutes from Kadesh. A small pool lay some 
twenty minutes to our right. We now ascended through a 
winding valley. In fifty minutes from Kadesh, we were at 
Buleideh, where we saw a small old castle, or tower, with a 
Roman arch, and near it a considerable mosque for these 
parts. The latter was built by the grandfather of the pres- 
ent sheikh. There was a single broken column by the road- 
side. A dome on a hill at some distance North, is called 
the tomb of Benjamin the son of Jacob. He has a tomb 
also on the plain of Sharon. 

In one hour and twenty-five minutes from Kadesh, we 
passed through the valley of Mais. A round, artificial pool 
near the village, the ruins of a considerable mosque, and a 
large khan were the chief objects about it which we noticed. 
Descending the hill on the brink of which Mais stands, we 
crossed a beautiful green field of grain, and entered a shal- 
low, wooded valley, in which we gradually ascended. In 
two hours and twenty-five minutes from Kadesh, I turned 
for a quarter of an hour to the right, to examine a ruined 
village on a conspicuous hill-top. The site was glorious, 
commanding a view of the Huleh, and the opposite or east- 
ern mountains. The sources of the Jordan, the broad 
marshes, the small but beautiful lake, — our road of yester- 
day, — the fields all green or yellow with crops of grain, old 
walls and modern houses, all fallen, showed an ancient as 
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well as a recent site. It is called the Euins of Meneireh. 
We arrived at Kul'at Hunin in three hours and five min- 
utes from Kadesh, and pitched on a plain below the village 
and castle. Mr. Thomson's article in the Biblioiheca Sacra, 
above referred to, calls this place Hazor ; and it may be so, 
but this is not proved. The old castle is quite distinct from 
the modern, is far more massive, and even the Saracenic 
work which is on the old foundation, has far more strength. 
The modern castle was built in the days of Napoleon, by 
one Sheikh Nasif, an Arab of this region, who erected it 
with the consent of Jezzar Pasha. It looks quite peaceful 
beside its smaller, but more solid predecessor, and is called 
by the natives a kusr, or palace, and was rather a fortified 
residence than a thorough castle. The modern village ad- 
joins to this kusr. The old fort has been rebuilt many times, 
and but few of the old Phoenician stones are now in place ; 
most of them have been worked up a dozen times in the 
buildings of successive ages. The castle is on a sharp moun- 
tain-ridge, like most of the mountains in this region. 

May 24. — Leaving Hunin, we saw Abil Beth Ma'akhah 
in half an hour. It is finely placed on a sharp ridge which 
rises steeply out of the plain and seems to have been rounded 
at its ends, and pared off at its sides, to make a wall fit it 
more nicely, in olden time. Now, it looked peaceful, as it 
rose from green fields, itself green to the top of its steep 
sides. We now began to descend a steep hill ; and in forty 
minutes, turned to the left into a green, sloping valley. In 
one hour and thirty minutes from Hunin, we reached Kefr 
Kileh, a small Moslem village on the left of our valley. 
Climbing through this, and passing along up the valley-side, 
we reached Hurah in twenty minutes more, and Deir Memas 
in eight minutes more. This is a considerable village of 
Christians, oddly perched and fastened, one knows not how, 
on the first descent of a steep hill. Laboring down this 
obliquely to our right, we regained the valley we had left 
at Kefr Kileh, in two hours and twenty -five minutes from 
Hunin. We ascended a slight hill out of this, and then 
descended a long, steep hill under Kul'at esh-Shukif to the 
bridge over the Litany, which we reached in three hours 
and twenty-five minutes from Hunin. The walls of the 
castle, which seemed so formidable when we were at the 
gate, now looked like small parapet-work, as we looked up 
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from beneath at the battlement of lofty precipice on which 
the Belfort stands. We left the river with many sighs, for 
its cool stream and the shade of sycamores on its banks 
were delightful to us in the hot siroccos which blew this day. 
We began to climb at about noon ; and in fifty minutes, were 
at the top of one of Lebanon's steepest hills. The siroccos 
scorched us on our way to Nubatiyeh el-Foka, which we 
reached in one hour and a half from the river. Here we 
left the Sidon road, and turned to the right. In thirty-five 
minutes, we reached Kefr Euman ; and in twenty minutes 
more, we were under the shadow of a great rock by the river 
Zahrany, and it was truly a weary land. A steep descent 
for fifteen minutes to the river, and the sight of a seemingly 
interminable ascent before us, with a fierce sun burning 
every thing about us, and a hot sirocco sucking the moisture 
from lip, and nostril, and eyelid, made us all weary, and glad 
of our rock, as Jonah was of his gourd. A small flour-mill 
is at the crossing of the stream, and a few mulberry trees 
are scattered on the narrow strip of land in the bottom of 
the valley. Leaving the Flowery Eiver, which here too has 
oleanders on its banks, we ascended for thirty-eight minutes 
to Aub Salim, a Moslem village stowed on a narrow level 
spot under the conical summits of Jebel KiMn. It looked 
quite inviting, from its abundant running water, and fine 
walnut trees, and extensive prospect. A farther climb of 
fifty minutes brought us to Jerju'a, a small village of Chris- 
tians. Here we pitched for the night. Jerju'a is nearly at 
the summit of this mountain-peak, which is cleft from the 
main portion of Jebel Eihan by an immense gorge in which 
the river Zahrany has its source. A narrow, sweet vale 
between Jebel Kihan and Belad esh-Shukif allowed us to see 
the valley of the Litany and the lands beyond. The mists 
of the sea of Tiberias rose behind, and dimmed the moun- 
tains of Moab, which bounded the distant prospect in that 
direction. Nearer to us, rose Kul'at esh-Shukif on its lofty 
precipice, and the mountains of Safed and the large castle of 
Tibnin, the smaller forts of Maron and Shem'an and Surba, 
of which the last three are quite modern. Then came into 
view the mountain in which is the Ladder of Tyre, the long 
tongue on which the modern Tyre is built, the point of 
Sarepta, Sidon, and the island of Cyprus in the midst of 
the great, wide sea. This island was distinctly visible at 
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sun-set, but is seen only at that hour. Immediately before 
us, lay Belad esh-Shukif, its hills like ant-heaps, with one 
here and there taller than the rest, and a glen, or winding 
valley, deeper than its fellows, breaking the uniformity of 
the swell and fall of the surface. All near us was green 
with growing grain ; and the more remote surface, yellow 
with the ripening crops. At a later season, the view would 
lose half its glories ; but its real magnificence when we saw 
it, and its historical associations, feasted our eyes and busied 
our thoughts. From the hill above, Carmel was added to 
the interesting objects on which the eye rested. 

The fountain at the head of the river Zahrany was once 
conducted in a Roman (?) aqueduct, which wound around 
the hill below Jerju'a, where are the remains of an arch. 
It thence inclined toward Jeb'a. ; and below this village a 
gorge was crossed by a lofty arch, now broken. The aque- 
duct takes the direction of Sidon, and it is said that it can 
be traced to the neighborhood of that city, six hours distant 
from the fountain. Like all aqueducts, this is attributed by 
tradition to Zubeideh, as all structures on localities of Scrip- 
ture interest are put to the credit of Helena. They told me 
that, when asked how she had succeeded in so difficult a 
work, Zubeideh replied, " Why, I built it with my money, 
and my men," giving no glory to God; and that soon after- 
wards, an earthquake destroyed the solid arches, and hum- 
bled the pride of the Moslem princess. 

May 25. — Leaving Jerjua, in thirteen minutes we arrived 
at a small foundation of solid, old workmanship, which the 
people called the Convent. A similar foundation, but some- 
what larger and more solid, is said to be on the summit back 
of this so-called convent. Lady Stanhope pitched here for 
two days, when in search of a place to build. Our road was 
at the base of the extreme top of this part of Jebel Eihan. 
In half an hour from Jerju'a, we passed a solitary house by 
the road-side. I asked the woman at the door her reason 
for choosing so lonely a place of abode, a thing so unusual 
in these insecure regions. The truly oriental reply was, " I 
was made here, and here I stay." A woman of taste might 
find additional reason for tarrying, in view of the noble 
prospect from the house. The village of Ain Kana is just 
beneath her house, and distant some twenty minutes. In 
fifty -two minutes, we were above the considerable village of 
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Jeb'a, which lies on a hill tossed in to fill up a rude valley 
among higher hills. The scenery above Jeb'a is peculiarly 
wild and interesting, and the mountain, even to the sea, was 
more broken than below Jerju'a. Our path here was shaded 
with low shrub-oaks and other trees, so that for some time, 
the sun, which blazed so fiercely without, did not touch us. 
The wooded cone above us, and the green and dark vales 
below, delighted our eyes. The leaves gave a grateful 
smell, and coolness seemed to be exhaled from the ground. 
Partridges ran cackling across our path, and turtle-doves 
cooed in the thick shade above us. In one hour and forty 
minutes, we were under Mezra'at er-Eahban, a hamlet be- 
longing to a neighboring convent, snugly placed in a notch 
at the very top of the mountain. Here we looked back on 
the coast to the promontory beyond Tyre, and saw Carmel 
peeping over its back, and to the North we greeted the 
familiar face of old Sunnin, the mountains of Kesrawan, 
and the jauzeh of Mr. C. at B'hamdun. In one hour and 
fifty-five minutes from Jerju'a, we were at the head of the 
valley in which the hill of Jeb'a lies, which unites with 
others farther South, and with one a hundred yards North, 
all carrying winter-torrents to the Zahrany. Hence we 
descended a long hill to Jezzin, where we arrived in three 
hours and thirty minutes from Jerju'a. From Jezzin we 
rode through Bathir and Haret el-Jenaiteleh, where we 
encamped ; and on the 26th of May we went by Ammatur, 
Mukhtureh, Simkaniyeh, B'teddin, Deir el-Komr and Kefr 
Metta, to Abeih. 



